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he liad attained the office of Liberal * "Prime Minister," no doubt
to the considerable astonishment of those residents of Hampstead
who had known him ten years previously.

His prominence in the Hampstead "Parliament" and his
emergence into distinction at the Bar had not escaped the eyes
of Liberal headquarters. He was now approached with an inquiry
whether he could consider contesting a seat in the Liberal cause
at the forthcoming General Election.

Here was another adventure opening before him, but at the
moment the position was complex and the prospect obscure.
Even if when first recruited for the Hampstead *'Parliament" he
had had no very definite political allegiance, it was inevitable
that, when the time came for him to declare himself in favour
of one of the existing parties in the State, his choice must lie
with the Liberals. Though he never laid claim to a perfervid
radicalism and had little sympathy with the narrower aspects of
the Nonconformist outlook which constituted so powerful an
element in contemporary liberalism, he was profoundly conscious
of the urgent need for social reforms in many directions and
genuinely eager to play his part in their realization.

Moreover, he came from a section of the community which
in the lifetime of his own father had been driven to engage in a
long and bitter struggle for emancipation from disabilities and
admission to the full status of citizenship, and both instinct and
reason drew him to the side of those who seemed to stand for
liberty, toleration and progress. Indeed there was little in the
declining years of Victorian toryism to attract to it a young man
who owed nothing to privilege. Home politics were static and
foreign relations strained. But the shadow7 of the South African
War with all its blunders and failures, its hysteria and heroism,
its "Black Weeks" and Mafeking Nights, its casualties in the
field and deaths from disease, dominated the domestic scene and
was designed by the Government to be the main theme of the
election. If they had nothing else to offer, they could at least
make the most of the spirit of jingoism created by the war $ and
by waving Union Jacks, reciting "The Absent-minded Beggar/'
and indiscriminately dubbing their opponents "pro-Boers" they
could probably be sure of a comfortable majority for the next few
years. The more remote future must look after itself.

Against these formidable weapons the Liberals could not even
present a united defence.

The party had inspired little confidence in the country during
its brief and precarious tenure of office from 1892 to 1895, and
during the subsequent years of opposition its fortunes had sunk